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Ir is surprising how dissimilarly the same 
causes operate upon different men, and 
different classes of men; their opinions, 
habits, and dispositions: we should cease 
to wonder at national and local prejudices 
and peculiarities, when we bethink ourselves 
of the different tempers and attributes of 
the members of the great family of artists 
—a brotherhood, which one might fancy 
would knit souls and feelings in a more 
intimate consanguinity, and a more reci- 
procal and enduring bondage, than almost 
any other influence or power. Yet widely 
different does the great maternal influence 
of art operate upon her numerous children 
—so far, at least, as music is concerned. 
In Germany, to be a musician, ensures the 
welcome, the friendship, the co-operation 
of every other musician, as well as the 
esteem of every amateur. 
versal is the cultivation of the art, that one 
gains less general regard by musical profi- 
ciency, than one suffers neglect and rejec- 
tion through the want of it. In France, 
musical men, and indeed every class of 
artists, are united by a mystical freema- 
sonry, that nothing can dissolve or pene- 
trate; and to have composed a French 
opera, or painted a French picture, are the 
only passports into the lodge of the frater- 
nity—the only recommendation which can 
make a stranger recognizable by French 
artists, or commend him at all to the know- 
ledge of the French public. 


In Italy, so uni- 


In England— 


alas! for the contrast—music, which we 
are told assists the spheres in their true 
and constant motion, lacks the essential 
magic to harmonize her votaries into any 
general consistency or union of principles 
and purpose. It is not that we are more 
egotistical or less generous than our neigh- 
bours, but a general notion seems to pre- 
vail, that our field of action is a limited 
one, and that really there is not room for 
more than one sun and half-a-dozen planets 
in our system ; and, consequently, that it is 
every one’s individual duty to take care of 
himself, and to keep far aloof from other 
stars and starlets, thereby (to himself at 
least) lessening their light and power by 
the natural causes of distance and optical 
diminution—hence the chain of artistical 
brotherhood is broken, as it were link from 
link—the elders look mistrustfully on the 
young—the juniors will not see any merit 
in the old—vocalists sneer at their orches- 
tral associates, who are not half so well 
paid—instrumentalists disparage the abili- 
ties of the singer, who is more readily 
appreciated, and more loudly applauded— 
composers, (we use the word conjecturally, 
for since English composition has no hear- 
ers, how can we expect to have composers ”) 
composers, we say, affect to look down 
upon the operatives of the art—and the 
whole executional tribe, fully sensible of 
their individual and collective importance, 
put little or no faith whatever in the crea- 
tive powers of their brethren, and under- 





value them accordingly. Thus, there is no 





common principle of union—in the reli- 
gious observance of nature’s first law, self- 
love, her second law, a far more liberal and 
worthy one, the love of our country and our 
craft, is neglected and forgotten. The 
English musician, though far less presump- 
tuous and dogmatical than his continental 
brothers, assumes a repulsive air of individu- 
ality, declines to make common cause with 
any one, or any party, lest he should 
thereby loosen the ground of his own foot- 
hold; he fears far more than he envies, he 
questions every body’s merits and doubts 
his own, he freely lends his voice and hand 
to any foreigner who may come amongst 
us, on the principle that such are but tran- 
sient comets, and cannot push him from his 
starhold in the musical heaven; and thus, 
he unwittingly abets the prejudice which is 
so ruinous to native talent, and leaves the 
art which is at once his religion, and his 
mistress, without any concentrated defence 
or support. 

We have been induced to these unflatter- 
ing considerations by a letter from our 
Paris correspondent, acquainting us with 
the sensation at present pervading the 
musical public of that city, by the recent 
attempt amongst musicians to obtain the 
establishment of a third lyrical theatre in 
the capital. A memorial has been pre- 
sented to the minister under whose sur- 
veillance such matters are wisely recognized 
and protected by the government, praying 
that another lyrical theatre may be licensed 





for the further advancement of the art, and 
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the due encouragement of the numerous 
artists whom the two present establish- 
ments are inadequate to employ and re- 
ward. This memorial was signed by a 
large number of musicians, at the head of 
whom appear the names of Messrs, Halevy, 
Berlioz, Adam, Thomas, Panseron, and 
many others whose works in turn supply 
the Academie Royale, and the Opera 
Comique, with profitable materiai. We 
cannot help comparisons, odious though 
they be—here is Paris, with a third of our 
London population, with a grand opera 
establishment in every sense of the word, 
with a comic opera, so well appointed as to 
turn all our national operatic attempts into 
ridicule, and with a community of musicians, 
having faith in each other, and unitedly 
struggling to spread still further the glory 
of their art, and promote their own indi- 
vidual and general welfare. Here is Lon- 
don, the richest and noblest city of the 
world, without one single home for the 
lyric muse, or one open door for the wel- 
come of native talent, with a Bishop, a Bar- 
nett, a Balfe, a Loder, a Rooke, and others 
who have been tried, and not found want- 
ing, and with a host of unknowns ripe for 
the proof, moreover with a musical patron- 
age exceeding those of all the cities of the 
earth combined, and yet we linger on, and 
sigh and shake our heads, and endure, and 
leave our sunshine to exotic flowers, and 
droop and wither! English musicians, and 
English music-lovers, are ye deaf to reproof 
—are ye blind to example? and must the 
present state of things eternally continue ? 


C. 
(<9 yD as ” 
he SS stimator 
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Contributors : 
MR. JOHN BARNETT, 
MR. J. W. DAVISON, 
MR. E. J. LODER, 
MR. G. A. MACFARREN, 
MR. HENRY SMART, 
THE LATE PROFESSOR THOMSON, 
OF EDINBURGH, 


and other acknowledged Musicians, whose names 
will hereafter appear. 


OVERTURE IN A MINOR.—Str. Pav. 
FELIX MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY. 


Tere are two kinds of instrumental intro- 
ductions to vocal compositions on a large 
scale,—the one referring to the oratorio,— 
the other to the opera. 

The style of the oratorio overture is 
totally distinct from that of the opera. It 


is termed the sfrict, severe, or ecclesiastical 
style, because of its grave character, and its 
rigid adherence to certain scholastic forms 
of composition. The severe style may be 
called the epic branch of the art, and is 
most difficult of attainment with any degree 
of success. 

The overture under consideration, is per- 
haps the most fiaished specimen of its class, 
whether we regard its conception or its 
development, the beauty of its instrumen- 
tation, or the grandeur of its effects. It is 
composed of two parts—a short introduc- 
tory movement formed of a chorale, or Ger- 
man psalm tune (which afterwards appears 
in the oratorio, to the words commencing 
“Sleepers, wake,”) and a fugue. The in- 
troduction opens pianissimo in A major, 
and gradually increases in loudness as one 
set of instruments after another unite them- 
selves to the solemn march of the chorale. 
The inner parts of the harmony gradually 
acquire a more florid character, while the 
melody is calmly holding on its course, 
until it comes to a pause on the dominant, 
or fifth note of the key, in preparation for 
the a@llegro. The allegro in A. minor, 3-4 
time, is a fugue formed upon the chorale 
already mentioned. 

It is difficult, if not impracticable, to 
convey a popular idea of this, the highest 
species of musical writing. Fugue takes its 
name from the Latin word signifying flight, 
because one part seems to fly before the 
other, and the pursuing part must always 
imitate exactly, either in the fourth or fifth 
of the scale, (always counting upwards,) or 
the octave above or below, the intervals and 
phrases of the theme or subject. The sud- 
ject is, in common language, proposed by 
one instrument; to this succeeds the an- 
swer, or imitation of the subject, by another 
instrument, which is supported by a coun- 
terpoint (or note against note—for points 
were formerly used to signify notes) flowing 
from the subject. 

The subject in the present instance is 
given out in the key by the tenors; the 
answer or imitation is made in the fifth of 
the scale above, by the second violins. The 
subject is repeated an octave above the ori- 
ginal pitch by the first violins, and the an- 
swer is repeated an eleventh below, by the 
basses. While each of the instruments, 
after having fulfilled the primary condition 
of playing the subject or answer, continue 
with counterpoint or harmony to them until 
all are employed. It is impossible to pro- 
ceed farther without getting into technica- 
lities, but it is hoped that the general prin- 
ciple now explained is understood. It will 
be interesting to watch the theme, as it is 
developed and expanded, contrasted and 
combined with the other elements of the 
fugue just explained, and the gradual ap- 
proximation of all these into one grand 
whole, as the movement rolls on to its cli- 





max. Ever and anon the chorale, which 
formed the introductory movement, is heard 
rising from the wind instruments in unisons 
and octaves above the now rapid working of 
the violins and basses, until at length it 
bursts forth in the major of the key, from 
the combined force of the wood and brass 
instruments, and the organ, with striking 
grandeur, amidst the brilliant coruscations 
of the whole violin tribe, and so continues 
till the conclusion of the overture. 

It is not to be expected that this fine 
composition can be relished at a single hear- 
ing ; nor, indeed, without some knowledge 
of the principles of composition, can it ever 
be properly appreciated. But it may be 
studied in private with advantage; and, 
being published as a pianoforte duet, it is 
within the reach of all. 

Of the author of this noble composition 
it is scarcely necessary to say one word. 
Though now only in his thirty second year, 
he has already produced works of the high- 
est order in almost every branch of compo- 
sition. The oratorio of St. Paul, to which 
the overture under review is the introduc- 
tion, is confessedly the noblest effort of ge- 
nius that has appeared since the days of 
Bach and Handel. It is a growing work, 
and will gain ground with the increase of 
musical knowledge. 


Fed. 1st, 1841. 


Late Professor of Music in the 
University of Edinburgh. 


Joun THOMSON. 


The Editor believes that the foregoing brief, but 
comprehensive essay, which he received from its 
talented author but a very few days before his 
lamented decease, will derive an additional interest 
from the fact, that it was one of the latest efforts 
for the popularizing of the art which proceeded 
from his zealous and indefatigable pen. Ed. M. W. 





MUSIC OF THE CHURCH. 
BY MEDIATOR. 


Tuerez is much that militates against that 
general love and practice of sacred music, 
which its friends so devoutly desire to see 
it obtain. Many, perhaps it might be said, 
most clergymen understand but little or 
nothing of music artistically. This is 
greatly to be regretted; for indifference 
or aversion is generally the consequence of 
ignorance. From station, character, and 
capacity, ministers are, in a great measure, 
enabled to exert a vital or fatal influence on 
the study. They are, or should be, naturally 
and conventionally, guardians and patrons 
of sacred music. Surely a science so ser- 
viceable, pure, refining, exalting, ought not 
to be thought unworthy theirregard. But 
alas! when, instead of giving it any en- 
couragement, what disappointment and 
mortification do we feel at hearing them so 
often confess they ‘‘ know nothing of 
music ;” and the manner in which this is 
frequently said makes it pretty clear, that 
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they also care little or nothing about its 
welfare, or even its existence. Many are 
professedly hostile to it beyond what they 
call plain congregational singing. Singing, 
as before said, is a religious exercise—a 
duty—we are taught and commanded to 
sing, as well as pray ; therefore, such music 
should, in the course of the service, be in- 
troduced, as all can understand and partici- 
pate in the performance of: but while 
acknowledging that such music be per- 
formed, it is denied that such only should be 
admitted. The very phrase, ‘‘ plain con- 
gregational singing,” is ungrateful to the 
musician. Plainness is easily carried to 
ugliness, which is deformity. Is the gross, 
vulgar bawling of untrained persons sylla- 
bically drawling out what is called popular 
psalm or hymn tunes of the most mawkish 
and meagre character, an ornament or aid 
to rational worship? Is it even a pro- 
priety ? and are the emotions it is calculated 
to inspire the best that can be desired or 
allowed for public worship ? Should sacred 
composition, the most dignified and sublime 
branch of the study, be restricted to this ? 
Certainly not. Suppose we look at the 
matter analogically. It is only excellence, 
or meritorious approaches to it, that we 
esteem in the fine arts; truth, nature, 
beauty, is sought and expected: the most 
perfect and successful imitations and repre- 
sentations of these, are, very naturally, most 
admired and esteemed. Now, would any 
one choose a work of art—a painting— 
comprising only the most homely or vulgar 
subjects, and its execution, only the clum- 
siest daubing, with little or no pretension 
to elegance or skill, merely because the 
people, the untaught many, can only under- 
stand and appreciate such a design, and 
such workmanship? Would any clergy- 
man accept such a presentation for the altar 
of his church? How utterly absurd! So 
in literature, shall nothing but what is 
plain and plodding be addressed to the 
human mind? It would be just as wise to 
make such a law as this in music. Surely 
in the present day it is not necessary to 
insist that the God-like attributes of the 
soul, if they are to be improved, require 
that something be continually proposed to 
soar after—to comprehend—to fathom—to 
explore—to meditate upon and enjoy as 
novelty; fresh beauties to captivate—new 
models to imitate—questions to resolve— 
difficulties to overcome—truths to embrace 
—instruction to enlighten—sublimities to 
awe and exalt; all acting as instrumental 
means of intellectual snd rational growth. 
Now, what goodly gain or growth can there 
be in perpetual confinement to plain, dull, 
wearisome monotony? To be consistent on 
this principle, only what is plain should be 
allowed in all things, as well as in music ; 
for if it be good in this, it is in all other mat- 
ters; beside, impartiality requires that all 





be restricted alike. What would be the 
consequence? In religion all is not plain, 
nor even comprehensible ; if enough is so, 
how much is not? and what an important 
end does this unfamiliar part work! The 
Bible, besides being the most important, is, 
in its doctrines, reasonings, laws, imagery, 
and poetry, the most sublime and exalted of 
all books ; yet it is addressed to the mind, 
and ought continually to engage its atten- 
tion and exercise its powers, which are 
thereby expanded, cultivated, strengthened, 
and sanctified. This popular objection 
against all but plain singing, has been dwelt 
upon the longer, because of its popularity 
and perniciousness : it is not necessary to 
discuss all its various points and bearings, 
but is sufficient to show that it is directly 
absurd, injurious, and unjust. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


SINGING FOR THE MILLION. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Srr,—I attended a lecture upon vocal instruction, 
delivered by M. Mainzer, on Friday last, at the 
Assembly Rooms, Cheltenham; and I hasten to 
repudiate its attempt upon the credulity of the 
public. The limits of this letter will not admit of 
an analyzation of the systems introduced by M. M. 
Wilhem and Mainzer, which, with some few incon- 
siderable exceptions, are nearly one and the same, 
although separately claimed by both, and which are, 
in fact, no new systems at all, but merely a more 
tedious and diffuse way of teaching that collectively, 
which every young lady has learnt, individually, 
during her first six lessons in music. 

It is not my design, in this place, to show how it 
professes to teach all that has been as well, if not 
better, achieved, without the aid of any such circuit- 
ous methods, in churches, choral societies, and all 
other Reunions, from the Sacred Harmonic Society, 
downwards. I shall chiefly animadvert upon the 
abuse of these systems, and the lecture of Friday 
evening. 

That the English public has been attracted by it, 
is true; that they are so by everything outré, that 
is plausibly administered to them, is sufficiently 
proved by St. John Lony, Morrison’s Pills, Brandy 
and Salt, the Cold Water Cure, and hundreds of 
every other species of quackery, that are daily prac- 
tised upon the gullibility of Joun Buti. True 
it is too, that when the stimulant loses its force, 
they feel ashamed of having so eagerly swallowed 
the dose. 

A similar Fureur was occasioned, several years 
ago, by the introduction of Logier’s system, for 
making everybody Harmonistes, Contra-puntistes, 
Composers, and Piano-forte players, from the baby 
in arms, to the 

“ Lean and slippered pantaloon.” 

There scarcely existed a professor of music who 
did not adopt this method ; and what has become 
of it? How many composers, harmonists, and piano- 
forte players did it produce? and where are they 
now? In Logier’s system, like that of Wilhem and 
Mainzer, there is much good, I am free to confess ; 
and if the latter were appropriated to the purpose 
for which it was intended, viz., to give the working 
classes a superficial knowledge of the first principles 
of music, and enable them to sing simultaneously in 
churches and at all kinds of choral meetings, it 
might ultimately succeed in effecting what, as I 
before stated, has been already effected without it ; 
but, unfortunately for those in the higher spheres 
of life, who are not much acquainted with music, 








this has been misapplied by many of the 
disciples of M. M. Wilhelm and Mainzer, who, in- 
stead of explaining its real object and end, have led 
them and the rest of the public to believe, that by 
this method of tuition, they could cultivate the voice, 
mature the style and taste, and, in a short time, 
render their pupils accomplished sin ; which 
miracles they have undertaken to , on the 
payment of a few shillings per quarter; no small 
desideratum to those who previously paid their half 
guinea per lesson to singing masters. Very many of 
these teachers have never visited the Conservatorios 
in order to acquire a knowledge of the proper 
treatment of the voice; have never reflected upon 
the laws of style; and, in short; are not singing 
masters at all, Then, how is it possible, without 
any previous acquaintance with the most difficult 
branch of musical art, they can, of a sudden, succeed 
in teaching it? I feel assured, I may venture to 
assert, that those who have attended the various 
lectures upon this system, (with a previous know- 
ledge of music,) will acknowledge the truth of my 
remarks, and admit that they have acquired by it, 
neither voice, taste, or flexibility; and I am justified 
in stating, that many wha enlisted under the ban- 
ners of M. M. Wilhem and Mainzer, have already 
forsaken the cause in disappointment. 

Several exercises upon one or two notes, were 
proposed by M. Mainzer, in illustration of what he 
advanced, and they were sung with correctness ; 
but, by whom ? by persons wholly ignorant of music? 
No ! They were sung by professors, male and female, 
who are about to adopt his method, by members of 
their families, (and I have reason to think) by other 
persons disciplined for the express occasion; they 
were sung by professors, whom enlightenment and 
curiosity had led there: by amateurs, who had stu- 
died singing for a length of time; and by a few 
others, who, upon the strength of tolerable correct- 
ness of ear, joined in the general chorus, without 
knowing (as they themselves acknowledged) either 
its object or purport. And this, then, was intended 
as a fair test of the rapidity with which M. Mainzer 
professes to teach ! 

Anxious to display to his audience the correctness 
of his ear, and his complete power of disciplining 
numbers, by a quick detection of the least error of 
any of his pupils, M. Mainzer occasionally exclaimed 
—* such a lady has sung so/ instead of Ja,” or “ such 
a gentleman, fa for sol.” Certain misgivings tempted 
me to try the acuteness of the great professor’s ear ; 
it may seem somewhat mechant in me; but he was 
there to teach every individual to sing: correctly, 
and, therefore, I was justified in testing his skill,— 
that skill which he, with no small share of confidence 
and self-esteem, publicly professed. I, accordingly, 
(aided by one or two musical acquaintances,) while 
the rest of “his pupils” were obediently chaunting 
a studio upon “ one note,” sang several florid varia- 
tions upon it, sufficiently loud to have been detected 
by any musician accustomed to preside at the head 
of a choir, and considerably louder than the lady 
sang sol for Ja, or the gentleman who (for aught 
I know, purposely) perpetrated a fa for a sol. Yet, 
the professor proceeded, perfectly satisfied with the 
correctness of his pupils’ ears, and totally unconsci- 
ous of a deviation from those exercises, on the part 
of any of his ignorant or refractory ones. 

Having now partly exposed to the eyes of the 
public, the hidden machinery that works the system, 
of M. M. Wilhem and Mainzer, and, by so doing, 
having fulfilled a duty which I owed to -my brother 
professors, who are above adopting any suchsystems, 
I leave it to the public to decide between this 
German innovation, and those who take upon them- 
selves to expose its solitary merits, its enormous 
deformities, and its abuses. 

Cheltenham, July 5th, 1842. Joun Barnett. 

The foregoing is entitled to general consideration 
and praise, as the opinion of an eminent artist, can. 
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didly spoken out; and as giving voice to the sneers 
and murmurs that are whispering and gathering in 
all quarters. We concur inmost points of the letter, 
though we think Mr. Barnett has somewhat pre- 
cipitately blended the two systems, or rather the 
working out of them, and thereby impugned both. 
We care little for systems or startling causes—we 
look for effects; and, having watched the progress 
of Mr. Hullah’s classes in London, and also those of 
M. Mainzer, we have been fully satisfied that the 
former do achieve what was promised for them, and 
a little more, and that the latter having been pre- 
dicted to accomplish immeasurably greater things, 
really do much less. The great mistake seems to 
be, in supposing for an instant that there can be 
any patent road or railway speed to the accomplish- 
ment of high artistical perfection —all that the 
Exeter Hall schools profess to do, is to initiate pupils 
in the art of reading music, and singing in chorus ; 
and this they do effectually, and in a comparatively 
short term of tuition—on terms too, which though 
moderate and apportioned to every one’s capability, 
are still considered as payment for what is received : 
the German apostle professes to give eleemosynary 
lessons, which cost the pupils as much or more, 
and at the very moment he is boasting of his self- 
devotion, he is in the receipt of a revenue from his 
labours, surpassing that of many a sovereign in his 
own country. We shudder at all quackeries, medi- 
cinal or other, and we take leave to assure the unin- 
itiated, first, that the Mainzerian system, however 
speciously it may be harangued upon and explained, 
does not in London approach the miracle which it 
has been trumpetted to produce—and secondly, 
that no system of the kind is capable of effecting, 
that which long practice, and patient study, and 
individual attention, and the most careful tuition 
can alone ensure. The true merit of class singing 
is like that of class teaching in- general—it leads the 
pupil on by stimulation and emulation, and prepares 
him for the appreciation and reception of better 
things—hence, we welcome it as the dawn of a 


future brighter day for the art. 
Ep. M. W. 





THE MUSIC SCHOOL AT OXFORD. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sir,—In continuing my account of the Oxford 
Music School, I shall commence by noticing the 
compositions of ‘“‘Mr. Valentine Oldys,” contained 
in four very small oblong books, and enclosed in a 
leather case. The only printed works I remember 
having seen of this writer are in a collection of 
“ Court Ayres,” published by John Playford, in 1655. 
A note in the handwriting of the indefatigable 
Anthony Wood informs me, that “Mr. Valentine 
Oldys” was “an apothecary residing in Blackfriars.” 
The sons of Esculapius were famous in former 
days for their musical abilities. Dr. Campion, the 
celebrated poet and musician, was a doctor of medi- 
cine; Mr. Sherard, “an apothecary in Crutched- 
friars,’”’ played finely on the violin, and composed 
two sets of sonatas; and Dr. Cesar, a physician of 


an ancient family at Rochester, composed many 
excellent songs and catches, printed in the various 
publications of John and Henry Playford. Anthony 
Wood records among the frequenters of the Oxford 
Music Meetings “ John Haselwood, an apothecary, 
a starched formal clisterpipe, who usually played on 
the bass-viol, and sometimes on the counter-tenor. 
He was very conceited of his skill, (though he had 
but little of it), and therefore would be ever and 
anon ready to take up a viol before his betters, 
which being observed by all, they usually called him 
Handlewood.” Among the more distinguished musi- 
cal amateurs, whose works are connected with the 
Music School, we may name Henry Needler, Esq., 
accomptant-general of the excise, and successively 
the favourite pupil of Henry Purcell and John 
Banister; Dr. Nathaniel Crew, afterwards Lord 
Crew, bishop of Durham, who played his part at 
the Oxford concerts on the viol de gamba; and 
Colonel Blathwayt, the pupil of Alessandro Scarlatti, 
and a prodigy on the harpsichord at fourteen. 
A fine portrait of this gentleman when a boy, painted 
by Sir Godfrey Kneller, is still preserved in the Music 
School. In this brief notice of famous musical 
amateurs I may mention an interesting packet of 
books, consisting chiefly (for I have not yet had 
time to examine them thoroughly) of the works of 
Godfrey Finger, and Corelli, copied in separate parts 
by Thomas Britton, the well-known musical small- 
coal man. Probably these were written for use at 
his own concerts in Clerkenwell, and afterwards 
presented by him to the Music School. The works 
of Corelli were much sought after upon their- first 
introduction into England, and were highly prized 
by those who were fortunate enough to procure 
MS. copies. The following anecdote extracted from 
Sir John Hawkin’s History of Music, vol. v., p. 125, 
shows the enthusiasm of our ancestors for the works 
of this great instrumental writer. ‘ There lived at 
that time (the beginning of the eighteenth century) 
opposited Southampton-street, in the Strand, where 
Mr. Elmsley now lives, Mr. Prevost, a bookseller, 
who dealt largelytoHolland. It happened that one 
day he had received a large consignment of books 
from Amsterdam, and among them the concertos 
of Corelli, which had just then been published ; 
upon looking at them he thought of Mr. Needler, 
and immediately went with them to his house in 
Clement’s-lane, behind St. Clement’s church, in the 
Strand; but being informed that Mr. Needler was 
then at the concert, at Mr. Loeillet’s, he went with 
them thither. Mr. Needler was transported with 
the sight of such a treasure; the books were imme- 
diately laid out, and he and the rest of the per- 
formers played the whole twelve concertos through, 
without rising from their seats.” 

The compositions of Thomas Brewer, which are 
of great rarity, are preserved here to a very great 
extent. Brewer received his education at Christ’s 
Hospital, London ; and when advanced to manhood, 
out of gratitude for the benefits he had received, 
composed “A Psalm of Thanksgiving to be sung by 
the children of Christ’s Hospital, on Monday and 
Tuesday, in Easter holy-daies, at Saint Maries 
Spittle, for their founders and benefactors.” -It 
was afterwards printed by James Clifford at the end 
of his “ Divine Services and Anthems,” 1664. He 
was also the composer of the pretty little three-part 
song “ Turn Ampyrillis to thy Swain,” which, by the 
bye, Playford informs us in his “ Select Ayres and 
Dialogues,” 1669, was originally composed by “ his 
friend the author,” for two voices. 

Thomas Brewer, like many of the musicians who 
flourished about his period, was a great admirer 
of the jolly god Bacchus. The following anecdote 
preserved in the Harleian MSS. was related to one 
of the L’Estrange family by Jenkins, the composer.— 
“Thomas Brewer, through his proneness to good 
fellowshippe having attained to a rubicund nose; 
being reprov’d by a friend for his too frequent use of 











strong drinkes and sacke as very pernicious to that 
distemper and inflamation in his nose.” ‘ Nay, 
faith,” sayes he. “ If it will not endure sack, it is 
no nose for me.” Tom’s “Jolly Nose’’ provoked 
the muse of Dr. Aldrich, the facetious dean of Christ 
church, who wrote the words and music of the fol- 
lowing catch, which we may make no doubt was fre- 
quently chanted with “hearts full of glee,” and 
“heads full of wine,” at the “ Hole in the Wall,” 
in Baldwin’s Gardens, the usual place of meeting for 
the musical wits of that day— 


Tom’s jolly nose 

I mean to abuse, 

Thy jolly nose, Tom, 
Provokes my muse; 
Thy nose jolly Tom, 
That shines so bright, 
I'll easily follow it 


By its own light. &c. 


Foremost among Brewer’s “‘ boon companions” 
were Dr. Wilson, the Oxford professor, and William 
and Henry Lawes. The MS. before quoted from, 
gives us the following piece of information, regard- 
ing one of their drunken frolics. ‘ Jack Wilson, 
and Harry and Will. Lawes were at a tavern one 
night. Wilson, being in the worst case of the three, 
swore he would quarrell with the next man he met, 
who was a mere stranger, and a sober gentleman! 
whome he thus accosted. ‘Are not you a catho- 
licke 2” ‘Yes, marry am I.’ ‘Then you're aknave,’ 
sayes he. The gentleman, having pass’t by a little 
way, steps backe to him, and bids him not swallow 
an error: ‘for,’ sayes he, ‘I am no catholicke.’ 
‘Why, then, you’re a scurvy lying knave,’ sayes Wil- 
son. Upon that, out flew their swords, but the 
Lawes parted them presently.” 

Dr. John Wilson, who appears, like Falstaff, to 
have been styled “ Jack” by his familiars, was not 
only an able composer, but, in his time, esteemed 
the best performer on the lute in England. He was 
created Musical Doctor at Oxford in 1644, and was 
preferred to the chair of musical professor in 1656. 
He was a man of a facetious temper ; and styled by 
Anthony Wood, “‘a great humourist, and a pretender 
to buffoonery.” Henry Lawes, his companion in 
the present drunken frolic has given a much more 
amiable and probably a true portrait of him in the 
following lines, part of a poem prefixed to Wilson’s 
“ Psalterium Carotinum, the Devotion of his Sacred 
Majesty in his Solitudes and Sufferings, rendred in 
verse. Set to music for three voices, and an organ 
or theorbo,”’ 1657. 


“ From long acquaintance and experience I 
Could tell the world thy known integrity 
Unto thy friend ; thy true and honest heart, 
Ev’n mind, good nature, all but thy great art, 
Which I but duiiy understand.” 


This is good evidence from 
“Harry, whose tuneful, and well-measured song” 
won him the friendship of Milton. 


Dr. Wilson contributed many songs to Playford’s 
“ Select Ayres and Dialogues,” 1652, the first col- 
lection of the kind, and to many of the later publi- 
cations of the seventeenth century. In 1660, he 
collected his scattered productions together, and 
published them under the title of “ Cheerful Ayres 
or Ballads first composed for one single voice, and 
since set for three voices, by John Wilson, Doctor in 
Music, Professor of the same in the University of Ox- 
ford. Printed by W. Hall, for Ric. Davis. Anno 
Dom. 1660.” This book is interesting, as we are 
told by the preface it was “ the first essay of print- 
ing musick that ever was in Oxford.” Some com- 
mendatory verse, by an unknown author, prefixed to 
the book, informs us that some of these songs were 
presented at court, to King Charles the First. The 
author goes on to say, 
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“ T doe not wonder that the King did call 

‘Wilson! there’s more words, let’s hear them all.’ 

Such was your skill, that what the rest o’ the court 

Perhaps thought long, judicious eares thought short. 

Excellent artist ! whose sweet straines devour, 

Time swift as they, and make dayes seem an hour. 

But what need more, since ’tis enough to tell, 

But this, King Charles hath heard, and lik’d them 
well!” 


Dr. Wilson composed music to many of the Odes 
of Horace, Ausonius, Claudian, Petronius, Arbiter, 
Statius, &c., which were never published, but are 
extant ina MS. volume, splendidly bound in blue 
Turkey leather, with silver clasps. It was presented 
to the university, by the doctor, with an injunction 
that no person should be permitted to peruse it till 
after his decease. It is now among the archives of 
the Bodleian library. 

One of the most singular MS. I have yet disco- 
vered is a song of forty parts by Thomas Warwick, 
one of the organists of the Chapel Royal. It was 
performed before Charles the First, about the year 
1635, by forty musicians, many of them in the king’s 
pay. The first Englishman who is recorded to have 
composed a song of forty parts was Thomas Tallis. 
Concerning the history of the score of this work, it 
may not be out of place to say a few words. The 
earliest account that we have of its existence goes 
no further back than 1700, when it was in the pos- 
session of the Earl of Oxford, and formed part of the 
Harleian Collection. It was originally composed to 
the Latin words “ Spem in alium nunguam habui 
preter in te Deus Israel,” &c. In the reign of the 
first or second Charles, some person (traditionally 
said to have been Orlando Gibbons) adapted it to 
English words; but the composition, with theLatin 
words, coming to the hands of Mr. Hawkins, orga- 
nist of the Cathedral of Ely, he presented it to the 
Earl of Oxford. From the Earl of Oxford it passed 
into the hands of Dr. Pepusch, out of whose library 
it was bought by Bremner, the music seller; and, 
finally it was bought by Joseph Gwilt, Esq. the well 
known architect and musical amateur. It is now 
announced for publication, by Mr. Oliphant, the 
Secretary of the Madrigal Society. 

The largest portion of the manuscripts preserved 
in the music school are compositions for instruments, 
such as viols, violins, the harpsichord, &c. Concerts 
of viols were the usual musical entertainments of 
our ancestors after the practice of madrigal singing 
had declined; and these latter were so totally ex- 
cluded by the introduction of the violin, that at the 
beginning of the last century, Dr. Tudway was but 
just able to give a description of ‘‘a chest of viols,” 
as appears by the following extract of a letter to his 
son, written for the purpose of instructing him in 
music :—‘“ A chest of viols was a large hutch, with 
several apartments and partitions in it; each parti- 
tion was lined with green baize, to keep the instru- 
ments from being injured by the weather; every 
instrument was sized in bigness according to the 
part played upon it; the least sized played the treble 
part, the tenor and all other parts were played by a 
larger sized viol, the bass by the largest size. They 
had six strings each, and the necks of their instru- 
ments were fretted. Note, I believe, upon the treble 
viol was not higher than G or A in alt, which is 
nothing new.” In a collection of airs for viols, 
entitled “ Triple concordia,” published in 1667, by 
John Carr, is the following advertisement: “ There 
is two chests of viols to be sold, one made by Mr. 
John Ross, who formerly lived in Bridewell, con- 
taining two trebles, three tenors, and one basse; the 
chest was made in the year 1598. The other being 
made by Mr. Henry Smith, who formerly lived over 
against Hatton-house, in Holbourne, containing two 
trebles, two tenors, two basses. The chest was made 
in the year 1633. Both chests are very curious 
work.” 

In the Harleian MS. before quoted from, is pre- 


served the following anecdote, illustrating the sub- 
ject before us :—“ Rose the old viole-maker, had a 
singular facultie in making sweete instruments for 
single play, and amongst other musical discourses, 
one was saying he knew where there was a very 
choice Rose viole, and he did not think but it was 
at least thirty years old. John Holman being by “I 
protest,” sayes he, “ my father has an excellent good 
viole. I doe not think but it will be a Rose within 
these two yeare, for I am sure ’tis eight and twentie 
yeare old.” 

Whether Rose, alias Rosse, “the old viol maker,” 
be at all connected with “old Rose” whose name 
is immortalized in the song mentioned by honest 
Isaac Walton, (and printed in the Gentleman’s Mag- 
azine for August 1829, p. 111,) it is for wiser heads 
to determine. Thus much, however, is certain, that 
he was the son of John Rose, citizen of London, 
living in Bridewell, and who is said by Stowe in his 
Annals, (p. 869) to have invented a species of lute, 
which he called the bandore, in the fourth year of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

I shall conclude the present letter by mentioning 
a composition of Matthew Locke’s, which I had the 
good fortune to discover behind the skirting board 
of one of the music closets. It appears to be a 
welcome song, written to commemorate the restora- 
tion of. Charles the Second. It was, no doubt, per- 
formed in the music school, on the 24th of May, 
1660, on which occasion Anthony Wood tells us, 
“There was a most excellent music-lecture of the 
practick part in the public school in the public 
school of that facultie, where A. W. (Anthony 
Wood) performed a part on the violin. There were 
also voices, and by the direction of Edward Low, 
organist of Christ church, who was then the deputy 
professor for Dr. Wilson; all things were carried on 
very well, and gave great content to the most nume- 
rous auditory. This meeting was to congratulate 
his majestie’s safe arrival to his kingdomes. The 
school was exceedingly full, and the gallery at the 
end of the school was full of the female sex. After 
all was concluded, Mr. Low, and some of the per- 
formers, besides others that did not performe retired 
to the Crowne Taverne, where they dranke a health 
to the king, the two dukes, Monke, &c.” 

Matthew Locke was celebrated for his loyalty, if 
we may judge from the number of his compositions 
in honour of the king. An Ode ‘To his sacred 
majestie, for the new yeare 1665,” is preserved in 
the Ashmolean Museum (No. 36, art. 166, in m 
friend Mr. Black’s excellent catalogue of the Ash- 
molean Manuscripts.) It commences, 


“ Come loyal hearts, make no delay,” 


and the words are said to have been written for the 
occasion by Nicholas Laniere. At p. 118 of the 
second part of Playford’s “ Musical Companion,” 
1667, may be seen a song “On the King’s Birth- 
day, May 29,” which is the only composition of 
Locke’s (of this description) in print. I am yet in 
hopes of being able to discover more of the last 
compositions of this writer. It is only, I am con- 
vinced, by a thorough knowledge of his various 
works that we shall be able to settle the disputed 
question regarding his claim to the authorship of 
the Macbeth music. I have lately become possessed 
of an extraordinary manuscript, hitherto unknown, 
containing Locke’s compositions for the chapel of 
Queen Katherine. A description of this curiosity, 
(which is throughout in the hand-writing of its 
author) must form the subject of a separate article. 


I am, Sir, 
Yours, &c., 


Music School, 


Epwarp F. Rrmsavtt. 
Oxford, July 9, 1842. 





MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
Metropolitan. 


ROYAL ACADEMY CONCERT. 


The last public performance this season 
took place at the Hanover Square Rooms 
on Saturday, in presence of a very numer- 
ous company of the patrons and friends of the 
institution. The programme was a sterling 
and effective one, though, to our taste, it 
lacked one of the chief interests of an aca- 
demy concert, since it presented no solitary 
instance of the mental product of the 
pupils, and was, in fact, but a public les- 
son of a large practical class: if nothing 
has been written during the latter part of 
the session which is worthy to meet the ear 
of the public, it is assuredly time to adopt 
some change in the ministration of the 
academy. This is, we believe, the only pub- 
lic school in Europe, in which some prize 
or distinction is not offered for competition 
amongst its scholars—some reward, which 
may call forth the latent powers of the 
humble, rouse the idle, and bring the over- 
ambitious to their proper level—such a sti- 
mulant seems to be required in the academy, 
and we respectfully recommend wealthy 
sexagenarian music-lovers to bethink them 
of the matter, when settling their tes- 
tamentary affairs, and to set aside an odd 
hundred for the laudable purpose of pre- 
senting an annual prize for the best com- 
position produced in the academy ; the 
gainer of which would require no more 
satisfactory diploma, or introduction into 
the great world of art and public agra 

Cherubini’s overture to “‘ Les deux Jour- 
nées” commenced the concert, and was very 
steadily played. Beethoven’s “Calm of the 
sea,” Mendelssohn’s psalm, “ Not unto us,”’ 


¥)a motet of Mozart, the madrigal “ My mis- 


tress is as fair as fine,” and the picturesque 
choral scene “ The vintagers’ chorus,”’ from 
the “Seasons,” were very well rendered 
and applauded. Miss Wood played a frag- 
ment of Hummel’s A minor concerto, with 
great credit to herself and her tutor, Mrs. 
Anderson. Songs and duets, and the soli 
parts of the concerted pieces, were well 
sung by Misses Marshall, Mason, Duval, 
Reeve, Barrett, Bassano, and Miss Steel, 
Messrs. Von Hoff, W. H. Jones, and Cox, 
and the concert throughout reflected much 
credit on the institution. Mr. F. Cramer 
led, and Mr. Lucas as usual presided. 

We had almost forgotten to notice a 
Corelli trio, which was tolerably well played 
by Messrs. W. L. Phillips, Goodban, and 
Howell. Such exhibitions are totally out of 

lace in an academy concert—they are at 
best but a travestie of the author’s inten- 
tion, which is a dangerous lesson to incul- 
cate, and they require the very highest qua- 
lities of execution to render them at all 
relishable. , 
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MR. CROUCH’S IRISH ENTERTAINMENTS. 


These able rifacciamentos of old and 
new Irish ballads—seasoned with apt illus- 
trations and spicy anecdotes on the part of 
Mr. Crouch—have taken place on four 
successive Fridays at the Literary and 
Scientific Institution, Edwards Street, Port- 
man Square. Mr. Crouch himself and Mr. 
Leffler have been the chief male contri- 
butors to the vocal portion of the enter- 
tainments—and the able assistance of the 
talented Miss Dolby, who on each occasion 
has sung with characteristic simplicity three 
or more Irish ballads, made the attraction 
doubly attractive. The lecture room has 
been crowded on each occasion, and we 
hope Mr. Crouch will be induced to repeat 
this experiment shortly. 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL, 


On Friday last, Handel’s ‘“‘ Messiah” was 
performed for the praiseworthy purpose of 
assisting the funds intended for the relief 
of the distressed manufacturers. The per- 
fection which frequent repetitions of this 
sublime work have induced, is chiefly exem- 
plified in its wonderful choruses, which 
were delivered on this occasion with match- 
less accuracy and astounding effect—the 
time admirably chosen—the pianos thrill- 
ingly delicate—the fortes stupendously 
overpowering—and the tout ensemble liter- 
ally unsurpassable. Of the solos we can 
by no means speak so warmly; if we except 
“The people that walked in darkness” of 
Mr. Phillips, who proved his entire appre- 
ciation of its superlative merits—the ‘‘ He 
was despised and rejected” of Miss Dolby, 
which was delivered by the fair young 
vocalist with the chaste and impressive 
eloquence it requires—and a solo by Miss 
Lucombe, a very rising singer, we have 
little of commendatory to say with regard 
to them—we, therefore, prefer silence on 
the subject. The hall was crowded. 


MR, WILSON’S ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A very numerous and fashionable com- 
pany assembled at the Hanover Square 
Rooms, on Wednesday (yesterday sennight) 
on occasion of Mr. Wilson’s farewell enter- 
tainment for the season. The programme 
presented a numerous and varied selection 
of his best songs, which were delivered with 
even more than his usual spirit, chracteris- 
tic fitness, and unaffected vocal truth ; and 
the whole performance was received with the 
most encouraging and merited applause. Mr. 
Wilson, and his clever accompanist, Mr. 
Land, are about to visit the native Highlands 
and Lowlands of the former, where they will 
claim a warmer welcome from their ardent 
and successful endeavours to familiarize 
amongst us southerns the spirit-stirring 
national melodies of Scotland, and to bring 
us better acquainted with the poetry of their 
favourite bards. Mr. Wilson also proposes 


to brush the autumnal dew from the sham- 
rock, sing ‘‘Chevy Chase” in its appropri- 
ate locality, and collect amulet smiles from 
the Lancashire witches—health and pros- 
perity attend him—he will bear with him 
the good wishes and kind remembrances of 
many hundreds whom he has assisted to 
wear away the foggy tedium of a London 
winter, by a long series of entertainments 
without a single alloy. 


MR. HENRY HAYWARD’S CONCERT. 


This performance at the Hanover Square 
Rooms, on Monday evening, attracted a 
considerable company, including number- 
less violinists, amateur and professional. 
Mr. Hayward has devoted much time and 
perseverance to the acquirement of a mas- 
tery over the difficulties of his most difficult 
of all instruments, and it must be confessed 
he has succeeded in a very eminent degree. 
He performs all the next to impossibilities 
which Paganini brought to light and van- 
quished—all the left hand grzzicatos, ex- 
tended fingerings, double harmonics, &c. 
&c. which the famed fiddle necromancer 
taught us were practicable, with marvellous 
adroitness and success—his tone too, is 
full and round, and if his bow hand were 
equal to his left, he would take a very high 
station indeed amongst the solo violinists 
of the day. Mr. Hayward lacks passion 
and tenderness, in his adagio playing, and 
his florescent passages, though excessively 
rapid and clustering, are not brilliant— 
these effects are only producable by a larger 
and more elastic style of bowing. He 
played a piece (miscalled in the programme, 
a concerto,) ascribed to Paganini—we be- 
lieve this to be one of the several patch- 
works, of remembered passages, which 
have been put together and published with- 
out the maestro’s consent, and somewhat 
to his discredit. It consists of an opening 
allegro, an episodic andante, a return to 
the original subject, a cadenza, and a coda, 
—it is replete with difficulties, which were 
very cleverly accomplished ; it is said to be 
in the key of F minor, but the accompani- 
ment alone is in that key, for the instru- 
ment of the performer is tuned half a note 
sharp, and, consequently, he really plays in 
the key of E minor; a piece of juggling 
which can have no other intention but to 
delude the uninitiated auditor with apparent 
super-difficulties, and to give a specious 
brilliancy to the performance of the soloist, 
which, in four flats, the accompanying in- 
struments find it impossible to realize. Mr. 
Hayward also played an air with variations, 
and a piece in the fugal style (his own com- 
positions) with surprising skill and preci- 
sion, and a quartet of Spohr, for violin 
obligato. We should have preferred to 
have heard him in a quartet of Mozart or 
Beethoven, divested of all individual show, 
which would have better tested his legiti- 





mate artistical ability. On the whole we 
were much pleased with Mr. Hayward’s 
performance, which, considering he has 
enjoyed few of the advantages and facilities 
which metropolitan practice afford, is both 
extraordinary and commendable, and should 
put to the blush many who have had better 
examples and opportunities. It is to be re- 
gretted that he should have devoted all his 
study and attention to the mechanical per- 
plexities of his art ; he is, however, young, 
and evidently zealous; and having con- 
quered so much of extreme difficulty in the 
seclusion of the country, and almost (as we 
are told) unaided, there is very much to be 
hoped of him, if he will now direct his 
whole study to the cultivation of that better 
style which surpasses the mere tickling of 
the fancy, by the captivation of the soul 
and the feelings. Let him take a ramble 
amongst the violinists of the continent, 
and give his native intelligence free scope 
to profit 7 it, and we will prophesy for 
him a very bright and lasting career. 

The Misses Williams, Miss Hawes, and 
Miss Lucombe, interspersed the perform- 
auce with several pleasing vocal pieces— 
regres | the latter, who is rapidly improv- 
ing, both in power and skill, and whose 
chaste and eloquent delivery of Mozart’s 
passionate “‘ Dova sono,” and Haydn’s 
charming canzonet ‘‘ My Mother bids me,” 
won her golden opinions. Mr. John Parry 
gave us an excellent entr’act, and kept the 
company in the most hilarious excitement, 
by his fac-simile imitations of Rubini and 
others. Mr. Carte played a flute Fantasia 
in a very superior style—Miss Pooley, a 
pupil of Madame Dulcken, executed a piano- 
forte solo, with much of the dash and 
exuberance of her mistress—and Mr. Lucas 
presided, accompanying the vocal pieces 
with the care and feeling of a musician. 

Mr. Hayward gives a second concert on 
Monday next, which we trust will receive 
due and substantial patronage. 


HER MAJESTY ’S THEATRE. 


At the close of the season, and at the 
very termination of her engagement, the 
habitués of the opera, begin to discover 
that they have possessed an unappre- 
ciated treasure. We are such creatures of 
habit, to say nothing of prejudice, that it is 
hardly surprising the long reign of Grisi 
and Persiani should have made us indif- 
ferent to any less spiced and florid style— 
high savoured dishes vitiate the palate 
against unsophisticated fare, but the seduc- 
ingly mellow flavour of a ripe peach wins 
the taste back to pure and simple nature— 
the performance of Madame Frezzolini in 
“Anna Bolena” on Saturday and Tuesday 
last, has had a similar effect—the less ornate, 
and as we think, preferable modern style of 
Italian vocalization of which this artiste is 
so admirable a specimen, was completely 
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triumphant over two of the most brilliant 
audiences of the season; and Madame 
Frezzolini may at last congratulate herself 
on having made an impression on the 
English public which cannot be easily 
effaced. 

“Anna Bolena” is one of the happiest, 
perhaps the best, of Donizetti’s numerous 
efforts; and the performance of Madame 
Frezzolini in the heroine, gave to it a spring, 
freshness, and seeond youth—her acting 
was full of intelligence, and her singing 
most eloquent, touching, and impressive. 
Rubini sustained his old and favourite part, 
with his accustomed winning ability and 
effect, and Lablache personated the royal 
wife epicure with surprising truthfulness 
and potentiality. 


ROSSINI’S STABAT MATER. 


This composition has been repeated thrice. 
at the St. James’s, and once at the Italian 
theatre. A great deal deal of nonsense has 
been said and written, about its non-eccle- 
siastical character ; but those who have vi- 
sited Spain or Italy, or any other strictly 
catholic country, where ecclesiastical mat- 
ters are conducted on a much larger scale 
than we have any notion of, will readily 
recognize in it the precise characteristics of 
music there in daily use—to us, long cus- 
tom has made the Handelian school exclu- 
sively ecclesiastical, but we know of no laws 
of taste or criticism to confirm our judg- 
ment as the true and infallible. Rossini 
may be content with his dramatic and lyri- 
cal laurels—his ‘‘ Stabat Mater,” though 
by no means a faulty or frivolous produc- 
tion, would assuredly never have found its 
high favour, but for the wreath which Eu- 
rope has placed upon his brow, and which 
he has triumphantly worn for a quarter of 
a century. 

Of the rival performances, we will briefly 
say, that at her Majesty’s Theatre, the 
band and chorus are excellent, and the 
soloists, with the exception of Rubini, Mol- 
tini, (in her duet) and Lablache in the con- 
certed pieces, not precisely what Rossini 
himself would have relished. At the 
smaller establishment, the band play 
coarsely, and take liberties with their 
subject and their audience—The chorus 
wants unity—the solo singers do their duty 
excellently—Mario sings chastely and uu- 
affectedly ; Pacini is correct ; Staudigl, im- 
pressive and perfect, and Fraulein Lutzer, 
with her fine unhackneyed voice, gives an 
intensity and effect to the ‘‘ Inflamatus,” 
which florid singing could never impart to 
it. We greatly prefer the instrumentation of 
the St. James’s score, which is said to be 
the original—it has less of the drum and the 
trumpet, which certainly can have very lit- 
tle to do with the affecting and serious 
nature of the poem. 








DEMOISELLE SOFIE, AND HERR BOHRER 8 
CONCERT. 

The Hanover Square Rooms were crowded yester- 
day afternoon bya very large number of professional 
pianists, and pianoforte amateurs, to witness the 
intelligent dexterity of by far the most extraordinary 
juvenile performer of the day. 

La petit artiste played Chopin’s concerto in F. mi- 
nor, and two of his studies ; also Thalberg’s “ La ci 
darem”’ fantasia, and his “ Andante et Etude ;” each 
with surprising dexterity and intelligence, and only 
faulty through a somewhat pernicious inclination to 
over prolong certain notes, and break the time of 
certain passages, with the mistaken idea of produ- 
cing effects—her most perfect and satisfactory per- 
formance was her accompaniment of the “ Erl King,” 
most excellently sung by Staudigl. A Madlle. Lang, 
Madame Graziani, Signor Graziani, and Herr Brandt 
also sang, and Herr Bohrer played on the violin. 
The entire performance was by foreigners, and, of 
the sixteen pieces performed, not one'word or note 
of English was heard. Some of the songs were ad- 
vertised with English titles, but were sung in Ger- 
man, and an obliging note confided to the public 
the fact, that the whole were published by Messrs. 
Wessel and Stapleton. It was generally whispered 
through the room, that the concert was the enter- 
prise of those gentlemen—if so, it would have exhi- 
bited a better taste, had they paid some little com- 
pliment to the talent of the country in which, and 
by which, they prosper. 


Provincial. 
DUBLIN. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 

Miss Adelaide Kemble (who is paying 
her farewell visit to this city) in conjunc- 
tion with Miss Rainforth, and Messrs Balfe, 
and Weiss, are nightly performing to 
crowded houses. The operas produced are, 
Norma, Sonnambula, Barber of Seville, and 
Elena Uberti. Miss Kemble’s acting and 
singing in Norma, called forth the unani- 
mous applause of the audience. In some 
scenes she reminded us strongly of John 
Kemble. In Sonnambula she was not so 
successful, as her tragical and studied style 
of singing and acting, is not suited to the 
character of Amina. The duet between her 
and Balfe, in the second act, ‘“‘Oh heavens! 
tempt me not,” was beautifully given. 
Balfe, who is a great favourite here, made 
the best representation of the Count, we 
have ever seen. He gave the air “ As I 
view those scenes so charming,” with a 
purity of taste and feeling, which we have 
scarcely, if ever, heard surpassed. Weiss 
made “‘ his first appearance on any stage,” 
in the part of Oroveso, in Norma, with con- 
siderable success; and sang the music allot- 
ted to him with great correctness. CC. B. 

July, 8th, 1842. 

MancuEsTeR AMATEUR CHoraL Society. — 
This young and flourishing Society, held its second 
annual meeting on Tuesday evening last, William 
Birmingham, Esq. (one of the vice-presidents of the 
Society) in the chair. Resolutions in furtherance of 
the interests of the Society were moved and sup- 
ported by Mr. J. Kerford, Mr. Thomas Worthing- 
ton, Mr. H. Day, Mr. C. Sever, Mr. W. D. White- 
head, &c. There are at present about two hundred 
subscribers, and the Society bids fair to be well 
supported in the ensuing season. 

SovrHaMPTON.—The fourth open rehearsal of 
the Sacred Harmonic Society, took place on Tucs- 








day, the 5th inst., in presence of a numerous and 
highly gratified audience. The p e con- 
sisted of selections from the works of Handel, 
Haydn, Palestrina, M. P. King, &c. The airs “ Must 
I leave thee, Paradise,” and the Song of Ruth, were 
beautifully sung by Miss Josephine Davies, as was 
also “‘ Angels ever bright and fair” by Miss Palmer. 
These ladies also sang in admirable style, the 
charming duet “O lovely peace” in which they were 
much and deservedly applauded. An anthem, 
“ Blessed is the man,” composed by Mr. Patten, 
which contains a duet which was very well sung by 
two of the Winchester choristers. The various 
choruses were as usual very effective, but the tenor 
voices in several instances, (from over-exertion) ap- 
peared rather too predominant; the trebles, how- 
ever, fully sustained their high reputation, aud the 
bass department was magnificent. 
Miscellaneous. 

Roya. Acapemy.—The half yearly exami- 
nation of the students will take place on 
Tuesday and Thursday next, and the vaca- 
tion will commence on Friday. 

MerersEEr.—It is said, the new opera of 
this composer, entitled ‘“ The Prophet,” is 
to be immediately put in rehearsal at the 
Acadamie Royale in Paris. Meyerbeer 
arrived in that capital last week. The King 
of Prussia has appointed the composer of 
the ‘‘ Huguenots,” director general of 
music, with a stipend amounting to nearly 
£500 a year, and an annual congé of six 
months, which enables him to make a con- 
siderable sojourn in the French capital. 

Mapame Grist.—This favourite syren 
gave the honours of paternity to Signor 
Mario on Friday last, she is reported to be 
doing well, but it is hardly to be expected 
that she will resume her station at the 
Opera this season—it is understood she will 
make a tour of the provinces, in company 
with the Signor during the autumnal months. 

Mr. Witson starts this day on an exten- 
sive tour, having already made arrange- 
ments to give his very attractive entertain- 
ments in Birmingham, Liverpool, Manches- 
ter, Cheltenham, Sheffield, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and Dublin. 


Potice to Correspondents. 


Mr. J. Blackburn, Mr. G. M. Ainsworth. Mr. Rowley, the 
Rev. W. Ayliff, their subscriptions are acknowledged with 
thanks. 

Subscriptions due at Midsummer are requested to be for- 
warded to Mr. E. B. Taylor, ‘‘ Musical World” office, 3, 
Coventry-street, Haymarket, by post office order, payable at 
Charing Cross. 

Subscribers are requested to give notice at the Office of any 
irregularity in the delivery of their numbers; also if it be 
their wish to discontinue — = same, as it will be 
readily seen that till such wish has communicated, they 
will be accountable for the usual amount of subscription. 

Correspondents should forward all communications relating 
to the current number on or before Tuesday afternoon. 

Advertisements cannot be received after four o’clock on 
Wednesdays. 

Eboriensis—The problem respecting the proper mode of 

and music engravers 








with an accent for each triumvirate. . 

E. C.—Mr. Hullah’s address may be known at Exeter Hall. 
WORKS RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 

Caprice, for the piano-forte—H. Bn. Richards. 
Scherzo, for the piano-forte—F, Mendelssohn. 
Three Pieces for the orgaa—S, S, Wesley. 
March and Rondo, for the pi 

Wesley. 
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ME- HENRY HAYWARD begs to acquaint the Amateurs 
of the Violin and the Public that his second and 


LAST SOIREE MUSICALE 


Will take place at the Concert Rooms, Hanover-square, on 
Monday next, the 18th of July, to commence at Eight o'clock. 
When he will perform the following pieces: Adagio and Grand 
Polonaise— Hayward; Nel Cor Piu—Paganini; Sebastian 
Bach's Fugue in G minor; God save the Queen, (in four parts, ) 
and Rondo—Hayward. 

Vocal performers—Miss M. and Miss A. Williams, Miss 
Fanny Russell, and Mr. A, Novello. 

Piano—Miss B. Williams. 
Conductor—Mr. Lucas. 

Family Tickets to admit four persons One Guinea; Single 
Tickets 7s. 6d. each, to be had of Mr. Haywarp, 43, Gerrard 
Street, Soho; of Messrs. CRAMER and Co., 201, Regent Street; 
and Messrs. Ke1TH and Prowse, 48, Cheapside. 





CORNOPEANS, VALVE BUGLES, TROMBONES, 
BASS HORNS, OPHICLEIDES, &c. 
TREGEAR AND LEWIS, 96, Cheapside, beg to call 

the attention of Coun rass Band Masters, and 
Others, to their new list of prices, for the above useful and 
perfect instruments, being more than 25 per cent. cheaper 
than those of any other house. 


PRICES OF INSTRUMENTS. 





és. d. 
Cornopeans, super. with 6 Crooks, Mouthpiece.. 2 12 6 
Do. 0. with case ...... 3 0 
Do. Best, with Shake Key, &c. .. 3 13 6 
Do. do. extra finished, with Case 4 4 0 
Do. do. do. English Pistons .. 4 14 6 
Do. do. German Silver mounted 
with crooks and case.............ssees 5 0 
Do. — do. English Silver mounted 
with crooks and case...........0.s-05 6 60 
5 do. Copper or Brass 
RR Ee ee | 7 0 
40 
4 0 
15 0 
17 6 
ras ® 
12 6 
3 0 
6 0 
16 6 
70 
40 
5 0 
6 0 
5 0 
10 0 
15 0 
2 0 
10 0 
20 
& 12 6 
0. 3.0 
. do. Silver Rings, 
NE as is cons ocvpaue 6¢eoees> 5 0 
Do. do. do. Silver Bands, &c........... 6 6 0 
Do. do. do. do. extrachased Bands.... 7 7 0 
Do. do. do. the best thatcanbemade.. 8 8 0 


N.B.—Second-hand Instruments always on Sale. 





A COLLECTION OF SINGLE AND DOUBLE CHANTS, 
composed and arranged from Ancients Harmonies, by 

W. Crotch, Mus. Doc. Oxon, 8s. 

aan for chanting the psalms, by W. Crotch, Mus. Doc. 
n. 18. 

Gallis’ Litany and responses, arranged for the daily use 
of Cathedral and Collegiate Churches, by G. J. Elvey, 
Mus. Doc. Oxon, 5s. 

London, Published by R. Mills (late Birchall) 140, New 
Bond Street. 


BALFE’s NEW SONG.—Just Published, the favourite 

song, “ I’ll do thy bidding, Mother dear,’’ as sung by 
Madame Balfe, with the test success, at Mr. and Ma- 
dame Balfe’s Concert, at the Countess of Tankerville’s. 
ee by M. W. Balfe. Price 2s. Chappell, 50, New 








is friend, Sir 


Henry R. Bishop, of Her Ma- 


ag er 
a, 


y’ 
prietor,) by C, Lonsdale, 26, Old Bond Street. 





Messrs. Cocks’ and Co’s Musical Publication. 


ROSssinr’s STABAT MATER, arranged for the piano- 
forte solo, by Czerny, price 10s. 6d., (in the press, same 
as duets.) Also for the piano solo, arranged by Czerny, 
Mozart’s uiem, 6s.; Haydn’s ns, 4 books, each 
8s.; ditto Creation, 12s.; ditto, The Seven Last Words of 
Christ, 7s. 6d.; and Corelli’s 12 Grand Solos, 10s. 6d. 
VIOLIN MUSIC :—A new edition of Corelli’s 48 Trios 
for two violins and bass, or organ, (dedicated to Arthur 
Betts, Esq.,) in four books, each 8s. or complete in three 
vols., ds, 248.; a new edition of Corelli’s 12 Grand 
Solos, edited "by Crerny, 10s. 6d.; a new edition of Bee- 
thoven’s, Viotti’s, aud Pleyel’s Violin Trios, and Mozart’s 
10 Quarterts, four vols., rds, 42s.; and Mozart’s Six 
Quintet’s, five vols., 42s.; fourth edition of Hamilton’s 
Catechism for the Violin, (a most valuable work to all 
violinists,) 1s.; and a new edition of the celebrated Work 
on the Violin, by Debourg, 5s. London, published only 
by Messrs. Cocks and Co., 20, Princes-street, Hanover- 
square, music sellers to Her Majesty. 





ME. G. A. MACFARREN, Professor of Harmony and 
Composition in the Royal Academy of Music, respect- 
fully acquaints his pupils and friends that he has resumed 
his Morning Class, for the study of Composition, and 
gives Single Lessons as usual. 
At Home daily till Twelve. 
No. 14, North Crescent, Bedford-square. 





ME. H. J. BANISTER begs to state that he has 
removed to 50, Burton Crescent, where he gives 
Lessons on the Violoncello daily. 


The a new elementary works for the Violoncello 
are just published, and may be had as above. 


150 Lessons for the Thumb, Book 1, 5s. 
First series of Lessons in Double Notes, 4s. 
Tutor’s Assistant containing 110 Lessons, 68. 


THE ROYAL GEMS: 


Seren Waltzes, from seven of the most popular sets, includ- 
ing the Aurora, by Labitzky; the Komet, by Lanner; 
the Venus, by Montgomery ; the Echo, by Fleche; the Paris, 
by Strauss; the Nightingale, by Jullien, and the Runcton, by 
Parigiani, arranged in one set, with a due attention to the 
relation of the keys, by Charles W. Glover; beautifully illus- 
trated with portraits of the Prince of Wales and the Princess 
royal. It is an admitted fact, that the most popular sets of 
waltzes generally contain one waltz only which may be 
deemed surpassingly beautiful. In this galaxy of “ gems,” 
the purchaser for the price of on will possess the beauties 
of seven sets, by seven of the most popular composers of this 
attractive kind of music. 

The Royal Gems may be had also for two performers on 
the piano forte, of Jefferys and Nelson, 21, Soho Square, and 
all music sellers. 








THE COMPLEXION AND SKIN. 
ROWLAND'’S KALYDOR, 


An Eastern Botanical Discovery of surprising efficacy for 
rendering the 


SKIN SOFT AND FAIR, 
As well as in bestowing a delicate roseate hue to the 


COMPLEXION, 

Composed for the most part of Oriental balsamic exotics, 
to the utter exclusion of all mineral admixture ; it is dis- 
tinguished medicinally for its extremely bland, purifying, 
and soothing action upon the skin, and, by acting dpon the 

res and minute secretory vessels, expels all impurities 
rom the surface, allays every tendency to inflammation, 
and, by this means alone, effectually dissipates all redness, 
tan, pimples, freckles, sunburn, and other unsightly cuta- 
neous visitations, so inimical to FEMALE BEA . Its 
constant application will change the most bilious complex- 
ion into one of radiant whiteness ; while to the NECK, 
HAND, and ARM, it bestows a delicacy and fairness 
unrivalled. 
TO GENTLEMEN afflicted with a tenderness of the 
skin in shaving, the application of the Kalydor will be found 
to allay all cuticular irritation. It effectually heals and 
revents chapped and a rough skin, and, from its extraor- 
inary efficacy in allaying all incidental inflammation &c. 
deserves a place among the household treasures of every 
family. 

Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle, duty included. 
OBSERVE—The Name and Address of the Pro- 
ieto’ 


”_ A. ROWLAND AND SON, 

20, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, 
Are engraved on the Government Stamp, which fis pasted 
on the cork ; also printed in red, on the Wrapper in which 
each bottle is enclosed. 

Ask for ROWLAND’S KALYDOR. : 
Sold by them, and by respectable PEnFUMERS AND 
MEDICINE VENDERS. 








Just published, 


"THREE SONGS BY J. W. DAVISON—forming Nos. 
3, 4, 5, of “ THE BritisH VocaL ALBUM,” dedicated 
to Miss RAINFoRTH. . 


Pen 0 3.—“I_ fear thy kisses gentle maiden”—Poetry by 
elley. 
Me... 4 In a drear nighted December’’—Poetry by 
eats. 
No. 5.— Poor heart be still’”—Poetry by Miss E. L. 
Montagu. 


The following opinion on these songs is from the “ Atlas” 
of Sunday, July 9th. 


The task of following the two beautiful compositions by 
Mr. Macfarren, which some time since we noticed as 
forming the commencement of the British Vocal Album, 
devolves on Mr. J Davison, who contributes three 
songs, all of a most elegant and artistic character. 

08. 3 and 5.—“‘ I fear thy kisses, gentle maiden,” and 
“ Poor heart be still”—are exactly such asa musician 
would write, and, indeed, such as none save a thorough 
musician could write; still we think neither of them up 
to the mark of Mr. Davison’s best efforts. His habit of 
thinking rightly on the subject of his art, his systematic 
avoidance of common-place, and his technical skill in the 
expression of his ideas, of nec2ssity impart interest and 
gracefulness to whatever may fall from his pen ;—these 
songs, partaking fully of their composer’s scholarly attri- 
butes, areonlyin fault that they appear to have been written 
under a less fervent influence of inspiration than ordinarily 
visits him. But, it should be remembered, we underrate 
these, simply by comparison with Mr. Davison’s happier 
productions, among which we find some of the most 
charmin specimens of English song. Their melody is 
irreproachable in its purity—their accompaniment is 
exquisite in its completeness; but they yet lack a some- 
thing—a zealousness of heart, it may be—that other pro- 
ductions of the same hand had taught us to expect. 

All that unctuousness of humour which seems wanting 
in these, is, however, most abundantly present in No. 4— 
“In a Drear-Nighted December.” It is seldom that the 
perfect adoptees of music to the expression of an 

liar feeling is more clearly demonstrated than in this 

ittle song. ere is something extremely quaint, almost 

whimsical, in the sadness of the poetry to which it is com- 
posed, that could not have tolerated an union with the 
every-day sentimentality of music. Most touching is it— 
most imaginative in metaphor—most exquisitely true in 
feeling ; but so strange, so wild, so far removed from the 
beaten track of poetical regretfulness, that no music but 
that ofa fresh and vigorous spirit could decently bear it 
— Mr. Davison, however, has executed his diffi- 
cult to perfection—so admirably, indeed, that the 
music and words seem as much suggestive of each other’s 
beauty, as though both had been created at one instant 
and by one effort of thought. The melody—in F sharp 
minor — flows through its short space of twenty bars 
with all the ease and nature of some old and familiar ditty ; 
but its felicitous quaintness and singularity at once defy 
comparison with any thing of the kind we know. The 
treatment of this, also, through three verses, is in the 
highest degree able and appropriate. The restless motion 
of quavers in the accompaniment of the second verse is 
managed in the neatest and most dexterous manner con- 
ceivable ; and the contrast of quietude, and many isolated 
points, such as the beautiful suspension at the opening of 
the fourth bar, in the third verse, are worthy any extent of 
mastership. For its length this is altogether one of the 





most perfect songs that have fallen under our notice. 
WESSEL & STAPLETON, 67, Frith Street, Soho. 





NEW PIANO-FORTE MUSIC. 

Cz0rmm's SECOND GRAND ConceRTO, in F minor, as per- 
formed by MApLLE SopHIz BouHReER, at her concert 

in the Hanover Square Rooms. 

NEW TRIOS, for Piano-forte, Violin, and Violoncello, 

Just Published. 

First Grand Trio, in E minor......... SPOHR. 

Fourteenth Do. Do., in D minor ... REIssIGER. 


New Sones, sung by Miss Dotsy. 


“Oh that my woes were distant” ......... MOoLIQvE, 
‘They stand around and gaze at me”... Do. 
“A bird sat on an alder bough” .......+ SroHR 


Tue British Vocat ALpum—Nos. 1 to 18, edited by J. 
W. Davison, containing Songs by G. A. MacraAaRREN— 
Crement Wuite—J. W. Davison—T. M. Mup1r—HeEnry 
SmarntT—OLIVER May—Epwarp J. Lover, &c. &c. &c, 


WessEL and STaPLEtTon, publishers of ‘‘Spohr’s Great 
Violin School,” (Fifth Edition); Auber’s Opera Les Diamans 
DE LA CovronNE; and the entire works of FREDERICK 
Cuorin, Music Sellers to Her Majesty, the Court, and the 
Army, 67, Frith Street, Soho. 








London :—E, B. Tayxor, at the ‘ Musical World” Office, 
3, Coventry Street, Haymarket, Sold also by G, VickERs, 
20, Holywell Street, Strand; Hamizton and Murer, 
116, George Street, Edinburgh ; J. MircHEson, Buchanan 
Street, Glasgow ; and all Music and Booksellers. Printed b 
Davip CAHN, 19, Garnault Place, St. James’s, Clerkenwe! 














